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was now in progress, but the book had not yet been released to the trade. This
secret method of dispersing the poem must have given it a wonderful advertise-
ment. What had been happening is made a little clearer in a letter from Pope to
Caryll, April 8 (EG vi 304-5). The Dwtciad, he says,
would have been a sort of curiosity, had it reached your hands a week ago,
for the publishers had not then permitted any to be sold, but only dispersed
by some lords of theirs and rny acquaintance, of whom I procured yours.
But I understand that now the booksellers have got them by consent of Lord
Bathurst.
Who are the "publishers" to whom Pope refers? At this stage, in all probability,
they are no more than a myth of Pope's invention. The real publishers in March
were Pope's three noble friends, Burlington, Oxford, and Bathurst, who pub-
lished the poem by distributing copies on their own account, and also, as a
letter of April 18 seems to indicate, by persuading some of their noble friends to
do the same. (See EC viii 253-4.) But in view of later developments it seems
unlikdy that the three lords were, as yet, the legal owners of the copyright.
It is about this time that Gilliver comes upon the scene, and he too becomes
a publisher of the Dunciad before he has any legal right to the copyright. On
April 10 he advertised the Dunciad as *'Printed for Lawton Gilliver . . . and A.
Dodd" (Introduction) p. xxviii). On April 12 he entered his title for the poem.
in the Stationers' Register, at the same time depositing nine copies of the book,
as the Act of Anne 8 stipulated (EG iv 309). As events were to prove, he had no
right to claim copyright at all, and yet he was acting for Pope. On what terms,
then, did Gilliver conic to be employed by Pope in the publication of the poem?
The obvious answer is that if Pope was not to give endless trouble to his three
noble friends he had to find some one in the book trade willing to act as pub-
lisher of his poem. Until he knew how it was received, however, Pope preferred
to work in the dark: at this stage he was not prepared to acknowledge that he
was the author of the Dunciad. To the poem of 1728 he had now added a lengthy
commentary, containing a good deal of personal reference to the authors he had
satirized, and he had set out the names of most of them in full. That he was
genuinely alarmed about the extent to which he might have laid himself open
to legal reprisals may be seen from several revealing letters written in the
winter of 1728 -9 to the Earl of Burlington. Pope had asked, or the Earl had
offeredt to have the proof sheets shown to Burlington's lawyer, N. Fazakerley,
for an opinion as to whether there were any passages on which an action for
libel could be grounded. In one of those letters (dated conjecturally by Pro-
fessor Sherburn January 1729) Pope suggests to Burlington that there is no need
to mention his name to Fazakerley as being in any way concerned in the pub-
lication, and expresses his belief that the way in which the poem is going to be
published should be enough to safeguard the author. (The Dunciad Variorum was
published, like the editions of 1728, without Pope's name on the title-page, and
he nowhere acknowledges his authorship. On the other hand, in "A Letter to
the Publisher", p. la, W. Cleland does, in fact, attribute the poem to Pope: